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Introduction 


The role played by Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar has left its imprint 
on the social tapestry of the country after Independence, and 
shaped the political and civic contours of India today. It would 
have been a different India without him and, in all probability, a 
much more inequitable and unjust one. He attempted to forge 
India’s moral and social foundations anew and strove for a political 
order of constitutional democracy that is sensitive to disadvantage, | 
inherited from the past or engendered by prevailing social rela- 
tions. He became deeply aware of the resources that history and 
culture offered for an emancipatory project but argued that they 
can become effective only through the matrix of the present. 
Undoubtedly, he had the highest academic credentials for an Indian 
of his time, and his erudition and scholarship have been widely 
acknowledged.' He is the bearer of the modern idiom, the language 
of the social sciences. He deployed its concepts, cited its authority 
and negotiated with the world, voicing its theories with intellectual 
clarity. He rose to become a deeply regarded and most widely 
acknowledged leader of the ‘Untouchables’ and, beyond death, his 


stature has grown larger over the years. 


ESSENTIAL WRITINGS 


A representative or essential selection from Ambedkar’s writings 
presents a host of problems, some of them characteristic of any 
such venture and others specific to Ambedkar. There is a huge 
body of writings to choose from spanning a period of forty years. 
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There is the variety of su Is made possible by an intellectual 
a forbidding range of T of varied specialized areas such ie 
grooming in liberal saree ology, politics, and law, which im. 
history, economics, ant ofa nl seasons: Gar Mi: Te H 
parted ppp oir ee Sg ed teen oles abila 
J T eT Parliamentarian, administrator, journalist, publi. 
a reais agitationist, leader, and ee te difficult to 
demarcate the areas of his writing given the tact that Ambedkar 
resorted to various modes of expression—dissertations, research 
papers, documents, outlines, notes, early drafts, statements, briefs, 
memoranda, disputations and investigations—as he was often under 
pressure to play these roles always under the public eye. There is 
a great deal of unevenness across these modes of expression. 
Besides, there were too many issues clamouring for attention and 
in the later days they gathered storm, in spite of his failing health. 
Ambedkar privileged the written word.’ He would make 
written submissions before committees and commissions to nego- 
tiate across the authority of a formulated text. In a culture that was 
largely oral, the written word gave him a distinctiveness which 
earlier the upper castes in general and Brahmins in Particular had 
tended to usurp. The written word enabled him to reach out to 


a larger world, conferring some degree of permanence or immor- 
tality and allowing hi 


authority. The writings, therefore 


ipts spell out the break-up of 


& certain parts but not 
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Constituent Assembly to 
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represented in these contexts or may not find expression any where 
else. A large body of writings remained unpublished at ‘the time 
of Ambedkar’s death, some of which were still at the initial stage 
of formulation. They remained scattered, either with his col- 
leagues, the libraries of the institutions set up by him, or in the 
institutions headed by his associates and relatives. Some of these 
writings did not see the light of the day as they were caught up 
in legal wrangles concerning the estate, until they came to be 
published under government auspices recently.” Many of them are 
still to be subjected to scholarly scrutiny. 

At times, there is the problem of determining whether a piece 
of writing was by Ambedkar or not. Besides there are several drafts 
of the same text that are occasionally available. Even if one 
determines their temporal sequences, a later text need not neces- 
sarily be more advanced than the earlier one. Compilations of 
Ambedkar’s writings have been brought out by different publica- 
tions by juxtaposing papers written at wide intervals, addressing 
different audiences and with varying purposes. The kind of reading 
such compilations cumulatively offer might be very different from 
the reading of a discrete text. Several writings of Ambedkar are 
deeply influenced by the specific context. There are others which 
have a covert political objective although their subject matter of 
study might seem far from it.” Ambedkar’s position on several 
issues underwent significant changes. He himself was not hesitant 
to state them openly.® These changes were due to a host of reasons, 
including his own reading and understanding, the context, the 
audience, the issues and so on. 

Ambedkar wanted to revise and publish some of his writings, 
sometimes succeeding but often not finding adequate time. Occa- 
sionally, he expressed the desire to bring out collections of his 
related writings with appropriate changes and revisions but regret- 
ted the lack of time.” Some of his works are of a collaborative kind. 
This is particularly the case with a large body of memoranda, 
petitions, proposals, and constitutional drafts. Some of them were 
formulated in the company of comrade-in-arms and sometimes in 
the committees of which he was a member. Ambedkar’s influence 
on such texts is always palpable but varies very widely. Some of 
the documents, such as the Constitution of India, were collectively 
negotiated enterprises. However, Ambedkar left his imprint, even 
on such documents, organizing the concerned text in a particu 
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In combative encounters with Brahminism, which he believed 
tended to monopolize learning and knowledge, he demonstrated 
not merely his own erudition but through a double reversal argued 
that true learning and knowledge is different from what Brahminism 
upheld. Besides, writing does not merely impart meaning but also 
constitutes space to undermine inimical positions, retrieve support 
ae Position oneself. Sometimes, Ambedkar made a text the 
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1. Writings that are distinctive to Ambedkar and those where 
his contribution to a subject matter is widely acknowledged. 


2. There are certain themes and issues that constantly recur in 
his writings and practices, Writings which highlight these themes 
and issues could be considered as core writings such as those on 
caste, untouchability, constitutionalism, Hinduism ete. 


3. Writings that focus on favoured themes with a reflective 
attention rather than merely descriptive or enumerative accounts. 
In such a reflective focus, the criteria for such reflection are often 
highlighted, and a great deal of painstaking investigation carried out 
to buttress the judgements or explanations arrived at. Sometimes, 
the texts themselves may reflect the significance 
him through footnotes, or references, or there 
stantial evidence in terms of the time that he 
the text. 


they had for 
might be circum- 
invested in writing 


4. Texts which a knowledgeable community or the savants 
in the concerned field consider as important. Its modern form is 
the review. It might be that a text comes to be cited as an authority. 
For instance, Ambedkar’s book on The Evolution of Provincial 
Finance in British India” and The Problem of the Rupee'® received 
very commendatory reviews. Gandhi recommended that Annihj- 
lation of Caste must be read by every reformer” and Pakistan or 
Partition of India, came to be cited as a reference text!’ very widely. 


5. Texts that advance knowledge such as Ambedkar’s writings 
on untouchability or present an interpretation that draws attention 
to issues and concerns hitherto not in focus, such as The Buddha 


and His Dhamma. 


6. Writings which express or seem to express the hopes and 
aspirations of large multitudes and are regarded by them 
resentative over a period. The Constitution 
touchability fall in this category.” 


as rep- 
and writings on un- 


7. Writings which have provoked widespre 


ad hostility from 
large multitudes” or combated a prevalent tendenc or doctrine 
8 P y ; 


such as Annihilation of Caste or Hindu Code Bill. 

8. Works that led to fashioning institutions and processes on 
which the life of a number of people depended and which have 
stood their ground over the period, such as his writings on 
minorities, the Constitution, and rights. 
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LIFE-SKETCH 


In the interface between colonialism and nation 
Ambedkar was to intervene in his own distinctive 
shape issues and perceptions particularly from th 
1920s. The platform of the ‘Untouchables’ 
much of his life’s work became his launchi 
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two-fold objective, i.e. to what extent it would further the 
emancipation of the ‘Untouchables’ and the extent to which it 
would herald an order embodying freedom, equality of social 
and economic consideration and the bond of community. 

Ambedkar belonged to the Mahar caste, one of the numerous 
Untouchable castes in Maharashtra. His ancestral village was 
Ambavade in Mandangad Taluk of Ratnagiri district of the 
erstwhile Bombay province. This region underwent a momentous 
social, economic and political upheaval in the wake of the Euro- 
pean mercantile and later political expansion. Mahars in this region 
joined the British army in large numbers.2? Ambedkar himself 
was born on 14 April 1891 in Mhow, near Indore, where his 
father, Ramji Sakpal was the instructor in the local military school. 
Ramji, like the Mahars of western Maharashtra, was deeply 
attached to the devotional mystical Varkari sect.24 He became a 
follower of the Kabirpanth,”> and was an admirer of Jotirao Phule, 
who pioneered major reforms among the lower classes in 
Maharashtra from the later part of the nineteenth century. There 
was much devotional singing and recitation of holy texts in 
Ambedkar’s house. His mother, Bhimabai, belonged to a Mahar 
Kabirpanthi household that boasted of several generations of 
military service in the British army. She died in 1896 in Satara, 
where Ramji had found a job after his retirement from the army. 
Ambedkar was, then, just five years old. Of the fourteen children 
of Ramji and Bhimabai only five survived, the youngest being 
Ambedkar. 

Although Ambedkar belonged to the highly respected Mahar 
community, he experienced the pangs of untouchability when he 
had to interact with people of social layers beyond the confines 
of the untouchable castes. ‘You must remain in your assigned 
place’, seemed to be the constant refrain of the rest of the world. 

Ramji dreamt of a different future for his sons. He shifted to 
Bombay in 1904 and admitted Ambedkar to Elphinstone High 
School where the boy completed matriculation in 1907. They lived 
in Parel, then populated by textile labour, where social cleavages, 
this time in an urban setting, were negotiated, not without conflict, 
with the demands of industrial employment. Ambedkar married 
Ramabai, who was just nine years old, in 1908. He completed his 
B.A. from Elphinstone College in 1912 with English and Persian 
as his subjects, with some financial assistance from Maharaja Sayay 
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one of the two scholarships which the Ma ras d ae set i 
instituted for backward caste students to study a r pa joine 
the Columbia University in 1913. It was here that Am ar — 
to shape his learning and perspectives, from great teachers such as 
John Dewey, Edwin Seligman and A. A. Goldenweiser. S 
Columbia University itself was in the throes of major institu- 
tional refocusing during this period, in an attempt to cultivate 
leaders and professionals for the great American society of the 
future. Social scientific knowledge was perceived as a reliable guide 
for the formulation of appropriate policy measures. Here Ambedkar 
completed an M.A. with a dissertation on Administration and 
Finance of East India Company and his Ph.D. on National Dividend: 
A Historical and Analytical Study. He also wrote a major paper on 
‘Castes in India: Their Mechanism, Genesis and Development’, 
However, degrees of British universities were the mark of 
excellence then, particularly in India and ensured privileges for its 
recipients in their academic and professional careers. Considering 
Ambedkar’s orientation and the inclination of Edwin Seligman, his 
guide, the London School of Economics (LSE) seemed a better 
option, given its progressive ambience. Seligman introduced 
nd socialist, one of the 
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remained mainly unemployed. He was appointed as Professor of 
Political Economy a Sydenham College which was then modelled 
on the pattern of the London School of Economics. He made 


submissions before the Southborough Committee in January 1919, 
which was inquiring 


Montagu-Chelmsford ref 
electorate for the De 
Muslims. He also sta 
January 1920. In its 
torum ‘to deliberate on the in 


School of Economics in Sep- 


c. degree in 1921, which was 
essential to proceed on the doctoral studies. He worked on ‘The 


In 1925, Ambedkar’s Ph.D. 


brought out by the same publishers under the title The Evolution 
of Provincial Finance in British India. In 1922 


» part-time, at Batliboi’s Accoun- 
tancy Training Institute, Bombay from June 1925 to March 1928. 
From June 1928 to March 1929 he was professor of law i 
Government Law College, Bombay. 

In 1924, Ambedkar founded the Bahishkrit Hitkarni Sabha. The 
Organization started a hostel in Sholapur for Depressed Classes. In 
1927, he led the famous Mahad satyagraha or non-violent resistance 
to assert the right of the Untouchables to have access to wells and 


n the 
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the Samata Sainik Dal in December 1927. organizations meant to 
vigorously pursue the agenda of social equality. 

“Ambedkar who Was appointed as a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Bombay Province in 1927 for tive years (the appoint- 
ment was renewed in 1932 for a further five years) attempted to 
maintain the radical edge in his crusade while carrying out his 
duties in the Assembly. His speeches on the budget inveighed 
against the burden imposed on the poor, taking the administra- 
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uon to task for being neither representative nor accountable.2? As 


a Member of the Committee of the Bombay Legislature, deputized 


tor the purpose, he submitted a statement before the Indian 
Statutory Commission. popularly know 
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part in the Kalaram Temple movement in 19%, for the ery A 
the Depressed Classes to this temple, in Nasik. He also hecarne the 
president of the All India Depressed Classes Congzews m Naggar 
in August 1930. Ambedkar’s experience of a decade A phann 


involvement in the 1920s drove home certain lessons. The Brash 


administration was not sympathetic to the pleas of the “Untcnmh 
ables’. In fact, one of the choicest indictments of the henak 
authority from the perspective of this class was to be wretten bry 
Ambedkar during this period. Ambedkar also realized that the 
upper Castes were not prepared to bring abut, or even comecde 
to social and religious changes that embodied equality. He felt that 
Gandhi was too soft on orthodoxy and its proponents. As the 
1930s advanced, Ambedkar increasingly turned agains Gandi and 


also against what he called Brahminism. 


Ambedkar started a fortnightly, called Janata, on 24 Nowernber 
1930 which became a weekly after a year. It was later published 
as Prabudd Bharat from 4 February 1956. Ambedkar ztended the 
first Round Table Conference (RTC) in London, im 193% as 2 
representative of the Depressed Classes. The stand adopted by the 
representatives of various communities and interests, the pressure 
exerted by several associations of Depressed Classes in India, the 
near impossibility of the introduction of universal adult franchese 
and eventually, the attitude of the Congress and Gandhi tow 
the ‘Untouchables’ drove Ambedkar to change his stance in favour 
of a separate electorate for the Depressed Classes. It was zt the 
second RTC that Ambedkar came to a head-on collision sak 


Gandhi. When there was an impasse between comtending interests. 
Ambedkar negotiated with the representatives of the muinoritses 
and signed a pact called the Minorities Pact. The Round Table 
Conference was a major platform from which Ambedkar deployed 
his learning and his ability to think on his feet to supreme 
He advanced alternative documents for possible constitutional 
reforms in India. Several suggestions then voiced and expremed 
in these documents were to be incorporated in the India Act. 1935. 
The bombshell was the Communal Award of 1932 thar gamed 
a separate electorate to the ‘Untouchables’. Gandhi resorted to a 
fast unto death against the Award as he had threztened z he 


Round Table Conference. The Award left space for changes ií the 
communities concerned suggested an alternative scheme. 2 leeway 
dhe ito. yti beh: ot the é ae 


at as 
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of a wont elecorae wah reservations 507 Depressed Tasos 4 
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pact could not satisfy anyone eventually. The noms Hoses 
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the Depressed Classes, while Ambedkar fch that the prm deans. 
; selecting a member A the Depremed 


resulting ın the P 


ate was a mechanism for | 
Classes who was acceptable to caste Hindus rather thats wren 
who could authentically represent the METERS On the Carach 
ables’. He said, ‘The communal award was mended to tree the 
Untouchables from the thraldom of the Hindus. The Pooma Paz 
is designed to place them under the domsnatson of the Hondo’ = 

Ambedkar became a member of the Indian Franchise Comma- 
tee. popularly known as the Lothun Commmiee. in December 
1931. that looked into the issue of franchise and represemaion as 
required by the Round Table Conference. Touring the country. 
he found that there was an attempt to scale down the existence of 
the Depressed Classes both quantitatively and qualaatively. Fob 
lowing the Poona Pact, an Anti-Untouchabiity League, Laer 
named the Hariyan Sevak Sangh, was set up. Ambedkar accepted 
membership of ts executive committee, following the euphoria of 
the pact. He, however, found himself totally opposed to Gandin's 
understanding and strategy for removing untouchabilry~ and 
resigned from it in 1933. 

Ambedkar attended the Third Round Table Conference pro- 
ceedings from 17 November to 24 December 1932. He accepted 
4 part-time professorship in the Government Law College. Bombav. 
in June 1934, and after a year, was appointed the Principal of this 
college for the subsequent three years. However, his wife died on 
27 May 1935. She had spent a life of loneliness and privation, 


reformed. On 13 October 1935 at a meeting of the Depressed 
Classes at Yeola, in Nasik, he suggested that people who belonged 
to these classes should give up Hinduism. In May 1936, he called 
a conference of Mahars to discuss this issue with them. Ambedkar’s 


declaration of conversion provoked widespread reaction. - 
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to an intense study of Hinduism and comparative religion for the 
next twenty years. In 1936, Ambedkar wrote a long speech called 
Annihilation of Caste to address the Jat Pat Todak Mandal, an 
organization for social reforms based in Lahore, as it invited him 
to preside over their annual conference. He cancelled his appoint- 
ment with the Mandal following a disagreement with it regarding 
certain passages in the text. However, the address, which he 
published, generated an intense debate between Gandhi and 
Ambedkar regarding the nature of Hinduism and how to engage 
with it. In late 1930s, Ambedkar attempted to broad-base some of 
his concerns. He introduced a Bill for the abolition of the Khoti 
system of land tenure in the Bombay Legislative Assembly in 1936. 
On 15 August 1936, he founded the Independent Labour Party 
which contested 17 seats in the elections of 1937 and won 15 of 
them. In 1938, he joined hands with the Left in Bombay to oppose 
the Industrial Trade Dispute Bill, introduced by the Congress 
Government in the Bombay Legislature, a Bill that was perceived 
as seeking to impose curbs on the labour movement. He also 
extended his cooperation to the government in its war efforts. 
However, it was a qualified support.” 

Ambedkar was probably the first to grapple with the implica- 
tions of the Lahore resolution of the Muslim League, in 1940, for 
a separate Pakistan in a full-length study, Pakistan or the Partition 
of India. He felt that the appeal of Pakistan for the Muslim masses 
was on account of the failure of the Congress to strive for social 
reforms and democratize society. He repeated these concerns in an 
important paper presented on the 101th birth anniversary of 
Ranade at the Gokhale Institute, Poona, in 1943. He argued that 
once an identity becomes a political force then the consequences 
of its formation have to be faced. Once Muslims constituted 
themselves on a separate platform, in a decisive sense, he saw no 
alternative to forging an identity-based front to demand a share of 
power. It led to the founding of the Scheduled Caste Federation 
(SCF) in July 1942 in the wake of the Cripps Mission, in that year. 
Ambedkar began to project the Scheduled Castes as a third party, 
other than Hindus and Muslims, in the constitutional develop- 
ments sought in India. . 

In December 1942, Ambedkar wrote Mr Gandhi and the Eman- 
cipation of the Untouchables, for a conference in Quebec organized 
by the Pacific Relations Committee. 
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Valley Corporation and the Mahanadi River pr Ojects. In fac : 
was in designing the foundations of the emerging welfare hi 
that Ambedkar played a major role. Apart from his ideolo ate 
orjentation and studies, this experience made him seek ‘hie a 
folio of Planning, that was denied to him in the Nehru Cabine 
in 1951. 

Events started moving rapidly following the end of the Seco 4 
World War. The Scheduled Caste Federation fared badly in f 
elections held at the end of 1945. Eventually when elections ia 
held to the Constituent Assembly, Ambedkar had to get himsel 
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other possibilities, a task that did not deter him, as he often loved 
to define politics as the ‘art of the possible’. 

Ideologically charged interventions continued even at a time 
of political upheaval. Perhaps the most significant was What 
the Congress and Gandhi Have Done to the Untouchables?, a tract 
written in 1945, This was an attempt to carve out an autonomous 
constituency of Scheduled Castes. It was in the same strain as his 
political efforts during this period. In 1946, he published Who 
were the Shudras?, which while showing the internal cleavages 
of Hinduism, held Brahmins to ridicule. In The Untouchables, 
Ambedkar brought the ‘Untouchables’ throughout India on a 
common platform as being ‘broken men’ and also Buddhists who 
have been reduced to the position of untouchables by the strata- 
gems of Brahmins. Apart from their scholarship, these works by 
Ambedkar clearly showed his intention to try wresting control 
over the Scheduled Castes from Gandhi and Brahminism, and 
reach out to the non-Brahminical constituency. 

However, Ambedkar swallowed much of his pride at the end 
of 1946 and offered not merely his friendly hand to work within 
the Constituent Assembly without a prior assurance of any 
safeguards but even conceptualized a ‘United India’ with the 
Congress and the Muslim League working together. This marked 
a major shift in Ambedkar’s attitude to the Congress.” For the 
Congress it was a great opportunity. After Ambedkar lost his seat 
from Bengal, following Partition, he was re-elected to the Constitu- 
ent Assembly from Bombay with Congress support. On 3 August 
1947, he joined the Nehru Cabinet as Law Minister. On 19 August 
1947, he was made the chairman of the drafting committee of the 
Indian Constitution.’ 

Although Ambedkar later described himself as a hack,*? 
part of the Constitution was based on his conceptual framework. 
In the previous constitutional developments, he was an active 
presence in several of them, including the Government of India 
Act, 1935. Apart from formulating the issues, it was remarkable 
how Ambedkar piloted the draft constitution in the Constituent 
Assembly, winning kudos from all quarters. 

As law minister, Ambedkar farmulated several important bills 
including the Hindu Code Bill. The latter was in a Way an attempt 
by Ambedkar to effectively transform the hierarchical relations 
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in tune with the values that were embodied in the Constitution, 
The constitutional provisions, his arguments for state socialism and 
the transformation of the Hindu order, were attempts to Imple- 
ment single-handedly his project of the 1920s, although others 
may have evinced interest in these projects for their OWN reasons, 
In fact, Ambedkar was riding piggyback to bring about this 
transformation. The strong opposition to the Hindu Code Bil] 
from orthodox Hindus eventually sabotaged this programme. His 
attempt to achieve from within*? what he was striving for from 
outside did not succeed. Indeed, it was a vain attempt. On the 
personal front, too, this period saw major changes in his life, 
Ambedkar had several health problems by the late 1940s, his 
personal loneliness exacerbating them further. In 1948, he Married 


Dr Sharada Kabir, a doctor by profession and a Saraswat Brahmin 
by caste. 
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he addressed the World Buddhist Conference in Kathmandu on 
‘Marxism versus Buddhism’. He wrote a paper in the journal of 
Mahabodhi Society in 1950 on ‘The Buddha and Future of His 
Religion’. He visited Colombo in 1954, to personally study the 
practice of Buddhism in Sri Lanka. He also attended the World 
Buddhist Conference, in Rangoon, in 1955. On 14 October 1956 
he formally converted to Buddhism, alongwith lakhs of his follow- 
ers. That it was not a simple socially neutral, journey was evident 
when Ambedkar administered a set of oaths to his followers to vow 
that they would renounce certain practices that tied them to 
Hinduism. Along with Buddhism the ideology that deeply at- 
tracted him in the 1950s was Marxism. In fact in November 1956, 
he made a trip to Nepal to attend the World Buddhist Conference, 
where he spoke on Karl Marx and Buddha. 

There were honours that came his way in the 1950s, the Doctor 
of Laws (LL.D.-Honoris Causa) conferred on him by the Colum- 
bia University, at its special convention on 5 June 1952 and the 
D.Litt. degree bestowed by the Osmania University. 

Before his death on 6 December 1956, Ambedkar wrote the 
book The Buddha and His Dhamma, which was both a preparation 
for his conversion to Buddhism as well as the construction of the 
ideal order for which he struggled throughout his life. Shortly 
before his death, he also suggested the constitution of a new party, 
the Republican Party of India. It made a promising start, but soon 
split into a number of factions. There was also a scramble for 
Ambedkar’s legacy. While Dalits in larger numbers and increas- 
ingly across India came to iconize Ambedkar, the Indian state too 
‘employed’ the icon of Ambedkar to guard over its increasingly 
cleft-ridden socio-economic space. 

On 24 April 1942, Governor Lumely of the Bombay Pro- 
vince, wrote to the Viceroy, the Marquees of Linlithgow, conjec- 
turing that Ambedkar probably wanted to withdraw from active 
involvement in terms of his preoccupations: ‘He has given me, 
for sometime, the impression of a man who is no longer really 
interested in the work he is doing for his own followers 
and is anxious to reach a different sphere’.*! One does not 
know how accurately Lumley read Ambedkar’s mind, but if 
Ambedkar’s subsequent choices give us a glimpse of his life at 
that time, withdrawal from public life was an option he spent little 
time on. 
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THE WORKS OF AMBEDKAR 


Ambedkar rightly regarded his educational attainments as valuable 
and even a cursory reading of his work reveal the depth and range 
of his erudition. He was a bibliophile and a voracious reader. He 
also felt that the modern knowledges to which he had assiduously 
dedicated himself gave him an access to understanding which was 
superior to traditional forms of knowledge. There are some central 
assumptions in his approach to knowledge and understanding, 
particularly his belief that modernity is an advance over previous 
epochs, in that it opened the possibility of human emancipation, 2 
The modern approach may have its faults but had much of 
value too and its own inbuilt corrective measures.*? He thought 
that conceptions such as Kaliyuga—the present being unpropitious, 
degenerate and deplorable—are Brahminical devices, of a self- 
serving nature.** The modern establishes the setting for the triumph 
of reason, emancipating it from magic and rigid religious world- 
views. He often suggested a three-stage historiography* to corre- 
spond to them. The triumph of reason led to the assertion of the 
uman person and his unique value. Reason is the attribute of the 
human being manifested in understanding, evaluation, discernment 
and judgement; and concretized jn science and technology, the rise 
of modern institutions and in man’s interaction with nature. The 
ng merely a social role and asserts 
n. However, reason can be vitiated 
and made prey to prejudices and parochial interests. 
nderstanding of the physical world 
could be rectified by the methods of reason itself,*¢ acting on social 
reality requires a different anchor, that of morality or ethics. 


Morality is not a set of fixed canons, but is open to 
and moral dilemmas are sub 


tion. The foundations of m 


ject to rational scrutiny and evalua- 
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where the human condition within the ethical realm is seen in 
stronger ontological terms. 

Ambedkar acknowledged the power of religion and upheld its 
need, but there is no place in his religion for God and the 
transcendent. He subscribed to a secular religion, moving away 
from established religions geared towards the sacred vis-a-vis the 
profane. His writings reveal a deep sensitivity to religion, much 
before his enchantment with Buddhism. He felt that since human 
beings are part of this world, the primary role of religion 1s to 
safeguard the moral domain. Religion deploys sentiments, feelings 
and culture to secure the moral domain and make it universal. 
Although he acknowledged that religion may make other claims, 
he saw these characteristics as appropriate to any religion. 

Ambedkar rarely reflected on the first premises of these assump- 
tions nor did he establish the necessary linkages between them, but 
these assumptions were constantly at play in his assessments and 
evaluations. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
The intended autobiography of Ambedkar did not see the light of 


the day“ as was the case with several of his other ambitious 
publishing plans. However, there are many passages in his works 
where he speaks directly about himself. In fact, if we exclude his 
two doctoral dissertations and essays associated with their themes, 
his life and writings are intimately associated. Besides, scattered in 
his writings are a few autobiographical reminiscences. He talked 
about his experience of untouchability;** his three gurus: Buddha, 
Kabir, and Phule;*? his iconoclasm”? and his devotion and wishes.”! 
He had no qualms on stating his religious position in public.°* 
He had no hesitation in calling a spade a spade, be it Madan Mohan 
Malaviya™ or Rajagopalachari”’ or Gandhi,” if he considered his 
assessment as correct. At the same time, he did not want to 
engage in any acrimony, even though many experiences in his life, 
particularly in the Constituent Assembly and the legislatures’ 
justifiably deserved stronger retaliation. 


EXPLORATION OF CONCEPTS 


Ambedkar found the need to reflect upon a wide range of concepts: 
either to substantially explore them, decipher their different 
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hisel and fine tune them by removing the 
s to present them, sometimes 
and at other times, in view 


determinations; or to € 
dross. He adopted different approache 


in the light of historical developments 
of contentions. There are times when he attempted to extrapolate 


them from a mass of data. Occasionally, he appropriated a concept 
from a scholar and suggested certain innovations, or drew on his 
or her authority to reinforce certain dimensions of a concept at 
hand. There are certain concepts that he radically overhauls such 
as, for instance, the concept of Kamma.” Sometimes the determi- 
nations of a concept are brought out by contrasting it with kindred 
concepts’? such as between religion, dhamma and saddhamma. 
Dealing with different types of concepts, he is much more at home 
with concepts that are less abstruse and closer to experience, 
lending themselves to actual practice and illustration by example. 
Y.K. Surveyor, the first lady student of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics, Bombay where Ambedkar taught 
from 1918 to 1920, recalls him saying, repeatedly, ‘...an ounce of 
illustration is worth more than a pound of theory’.*” 

With his focus on concepts and arguments,” Ambedkar contrib- 
uted to building not merely a framework for social sciences in India 
but also the basis of healthy public debate. 


METHODOLOGY 


Ambedkar undertook different types of studies, some involving the 
collection of sizeable data and its processing such as the election 
studies of 1937 and 1945, focusing on the constituencies reserved 
for Scheduled Castes.*! He undertook several case studies, often to 
drive home a point better.*? There are studies where he attempted 
to locate the major changes in policy or issues over a period by 
dividing the period into appropriate stages. These projects required 
resort to documents and archives for necessary data, such as both 
retina studies of Ambedkar, which drew not merely from official 
sl rare ae mh oe 
i anuscripts and texts. There are 
Rie as Who Were The Shudras?,® 
which delve into t 
existing dian td te en a ries 
known details or Passages.°? St die j vaa = a cdg 
resort ta the metka Lafe udies, such as The Untouchables, 
Od of constructing a distinctive thesis centred on 


exegetical in nature, 
tive thesis because the 
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a characteristic feature in a determinate group, existing solely in 
that group and universally shared by it. Ambedkar also dwelt a 
great deal on interpretation and on the criteria appropriate for it. 
He argued with Gandhi that Gandhi’s interpretation of Hinduism 
did not stand up to the criteria of interpretation. Further, he felt 
that interpretations which do not take popularly held beliefs and 
strong evaluations into account do not materially affect the 
situation studied. 

For all his major works involving a thesis to be advanced, an 
issue to be explored, or a position to be combated, Ambedkar 
spells out his methodological route, particularly for The Evaluation 


of Provincial Finance in British India, The Problem of the Rupee and 
The Untouchables. 


IDEOLOGICAL 


The ideas and ideals of John Dewey, Edwin R. A. Seligman, the 
Fabians and the British Idealists had a deep impact on Ambedkar. 
He described himself as a ‘progressive radical’,®° and occasionally 
as a ‘progressive conservative,” the qualification, ‘progressive’, 
being generally present, distinguishing himself from the liberals and 
the communists depending on the case. He saw the Directive 
Principles of State Policy of the Indian Constitution as upholding 
economic democracy. His notion of liberty was avowedly that of 
the T. H. Green kind.®” Although he talked of equality before law 
and considered it as a major contribution of the British rule in India, 
he was not satisfied with this notion and advanced stronger notions 
such as equality of consideration, equality of respect and equality 
of dignity. He was sensitive to the notion of respect, and the 
notion of community was central in his consideration. The demand 
for ‘fraternity’ in the French Revolution was seen by him as a call 
for ‘community’. The Buddha, he argued, strove for building 
communities while Brahminism attempted to fragment them. 

At the same time, Ambedkar recognized the critical role of the 
state, the legacies of Columbia University, London School of 
Economics and the colonial state in India being in consonance 
with such recognition. He strongly defended a developmental and 
ameliorative, and consequently an interventionist approach, as 
against the Gandhians and the Liberals. The state was invested sith 
a pivotal role in the economy.” But, wherever such a pivotal role 
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si u th À Eni institutions deeply affect the question 
S PARSIN d, fone expression in his suggestion before the 
eet oa hat if adult franchise was introduced he 
Simon Commission, that if adu t frar nar es 
would favour a joint electorate with reservation or epressed 
Classes and if limited franchise was continued he would demand 
a separate electorate. g , ; 

One of Ambedkar’s most important arguments against Hindu- 
ism was that caste and untouchability did not let Hindus act as a 
community. There is the emphasis on moral order for which he 
sometimes kept company with Edmund Burke.” Further, there is 
the privileging of human agency along with freedom and education 
for which he falls upon John Dewey.”ć He rarely gave a reductive 
picture of religions but went into the sociological moorings that 
threw up a diversity of beliefs and practices,’ 


At the same time, 
he admitted that commonly held religious beliefs had an impact 


on socially differentiated constituencies, He found a lot of doctrinal 
‘leavages within Hindu; 78 He had at fascination f 

I ees, Within Hinduism”! He had no great fascination for 
bhakti with which he was nourished in his childhood castigating 
the bhakti saints for failing to attack the Shastras, whi i 


the normative and sacral grids for sustaining and justi 
social institutions.’ 
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Cabinet Mission, belonging to the Labour Party, why he did not 
make common cause with the Left instead of seeking separate 
consideration?! for the Scheduled Castes. He often felt that the 
Conservative Party tinderstood the fact of historically inherited 
identities and social cleavages better than the Labour Party. 

Ambedkar watched Gandhi and Gandhian intervention 1n the 
national movement very closely and maintained a meticulous 
account. His three major works Mr Gandhi and the Emancipation 
of the Untouchables, ‘Ranade, Gandhi and Jinnah’ and What Con- 
gress and Gandhi have done to the Untouchables, bear witness to 1t. 
Ambedkar initially believed that Gandhian intervention would 
push forward the social reforms agenda and such social transfor- 
mation would direct the political reforms to come, seeing his own 
attempt at reforms in the 1920s as deepening and widening the 
initiative that Gandhi had taken. Although Ambedkar was em- 
phatic on the emancipation of ‘Untouchables’ on their own impetus, 
there were no serious differences on the issues they identified for 
popular mobilization. 

Ambedkar felt a rude shock when, in his assessment, Gandhi 
succumbed to the pressures of orthodoxy and instead of social 
transformation became the agent of orthodoxy. Gandhi’s strategy 
for the abolition of untouchability, he felt, placed the ‘Untouch- 
ables’ at the behest of caste Hindus. This suspicion became 
intensified during the Round Table Conference when Ambedkar 
felt that Gandhi was attempting to placate the Muslims while 
isolating the Untouchables. There was a thaw in their relations 
after the Poona Pact when Ambedkar agreed to become a member 
of the executive committee of the Anti-Untouchability League, 
later to be named the Harijan Sevak Sangh, but soon Ambedkar 
resigned from this body as he did not accept the understanding and 
strategy of the League nor the kind of activity it prioritized.®* After 
1933, Ambedkar fought a relentless battle against Gandhi, although 
they continued to share a number of concerns in common. 

Ambedkar showed an extraordinary interest in Marxism par- 
ticularly in the 1950s. All his major writings during this period— 
‘Buddha and the Future of his Religion’; The Buddha and his 
Dhamma and ‘Buddha and Karl Marx’—refer to Marx as the central 
figure. Besides, in the 1950s, Ambedkar started working on a book 
entitled India and Communism, which, however, did not progress 
much. He identified certain crucial areas on which he agreed with 
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Karl Marx: The task of philosophy is to transform the world; there 
is conflict between class and class; private ownership of Prope 
and exploitation, and good society requires that 
ssn peel be collectivized. He found that on all these four 
oie P dha : in agreement with Marx. He, however, rejected 
eae bility of socialism; the economic interpretation of 
oe ne en on the pauperization of the proletariat; dicta. 
peel i ‘he proletariat; withering away of the state, and the 
ee violence as a means to seize power. He felt that 
Buddhism, which called for self-control and a moral foundation for 
society, could provide the missing dimensions fora socialist Project 
and for the purpose, called for a dialogue between Marxism and 
Buddhism.® Therefore, while liberal and modernist alliances of 
Buddhism were taking place elsewhere,** Ambedkar wanted to 
relocate Buddhism in the trajectory of Marxism and vice versa, 


RELIGION 


A large part of Ambedkar’s writings had a direct bearing on 
Hinduism, most of which remained unpublished and in the initial 
draft form during his life-time. In these studies, which he under- 
took mainly from the second half of 1940s, Ambedkar argued that 
Buddhism, which attempted to found society on the basis of reason 
and morality, was a major revolution, both social and ideological, 
against the degeneration of the Aryan society. It condemned the 


varna system and gave hope to the poor, the exploited and to 
women. It rallied a 


gainst sacrifices, priestcraft and superstition. 
The Buddhist Sangha became the platform for the movement 
towards empowering and ennobling the common man. However, 


Brahminism struck back against the revolution through the counter- 
revolution launched by Pushyamitra.® Here Ambedkar deployed 
a specific terminology xplain mainstream European 
transitions of nineteen eth centuries and he felt that 


S appropriate for India too, 


were wide apart. { 
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principle during the Vedic period for assigning social roles boin 
Varna, the principle of worth, which allowed wide mobility 
although it ordered society hierarchically. The trajectory of social 
transformation that Ambedkar traced was divided into the follow- 
ing phases: the Vedic society and its degeneration into Aryan 
society; the rise of Buddhism and the social and moral transfor- 
mation it set into motion; and finally, the counter-revolution and 
the rise of Brahminism. 

He found that the Hindu scriptures do not lend themselves to 
a unified and coherent understanding. There are strong contentions 
built into them within and across trends and traditions. There are 
cleavages within the Vedas; the Upanishadic thought is in conten- 
tion with the Vedic thought; Smriti literature arraigns against Sruti 
literature; sometimes the Vedas are considered lower than the 
Shastras; gods are pitted against one another and tantra is rallied 
against Smriti literature. The icons of Hinduism such as Rama and 
Krishna have little to recommend them, in that there is nothing 
morally elevating about them.” Further, Ambedkar generally 
tended to suggest a later date to the central texts of Hinduism as 
compared to other Indian scholars.®® 

He did not comment much on the Upanishads, and compared 
to the rest of Hindu literature, is relatively favourably disposed 
towards them.® As late as 1936, Ambedkar felt that Hinduism 
could be redrafted on the basis of Upanishadic thought.” For 
Ambedkar, the Gita is a post-Buddhist text. It is primarily a defence 
of Karma-kanda i.e. religious acts and observances, ‘by removing 
the excrescence which had grown over it.”! The Gita advances a 
set of philosophical arguments to save Brahminism in the context 
of the rise of Buddhism and the inability of the former to defend 
itself by a mere appeal to the rituals and practices of the Vedas. 
He finds that the Gita defends the position of Jaimini’s Mimamsa’? 
against Badarayan’s Brahmasutras.”° 

Ambedkar developed a new interpretation of Buddhism which 
made commentators label it ‘Ambedkar’s Buddhism’.** His mag- 
num opus, The Buddha and His Dhamma highlights the central 
issues that concerned him throughout his life and demarcates his 
view sharply from that of his adversaries.’ The work contains the 
central teachings of the Buddha along with a commentary built into 
it. The commentary transposes the Buddha’s teachings to the 
present and suggests its contemporary relevance with respect to the 
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at confront humanity. He saw Buddhism as an 
ideology that engages with the world, eee Na poor and 
exploited. Ambedkar repeatedly asserted that Bu a ad a social 
message. Further, he constructed Buddhism in Opposition to 
Hinduism arguing that if there are some traces of Hinduism in 
Buddhism, they could be attributed to Brahminical interpolations, 
Ambedkar also upheld the superiority of Buddhism over other 
religions, particularly Islam and Christianity. 


problems th 


CASTE 


Ambedkar’s understanding of caste and the caste system underwent 
certain significant changes over the period of his writings. Initially 
he had argued that the characteristic of caste was endogamy 
superimposed on exogamy in a shared cultural ambience.” He 
suggested that such evils as sati, child-marriage and prohibition on 
widow-remarriage were the outcome of caste. Further, if a caste 
closed its boundaries other castes were also forced to follow suit. 
The Brahmins closing themselves socially first gave rise to the 
system of castes. Ambedkar continued to emphasize the endoga- 
mous characteristic of caste but roped in other features such as the 
division of labour, absence of inter-dining and the principle of 
birth” which he had earlier largely absorbed within endogamy. He 
also found that the caste name is an important feature which keeps 
the solidarity of caste intact. He increasingly argued that graded 
inequality is the normative anchor of the caste system. Graded 
inequality restricts the reach of equality to members of the caste, 
at the most. Ambedkar thought caste is an essential feature of 
the Hindu religion. Although a few reformers may have denounced 
it, for the vast majority of Hindus breaking the codes of caste is 
a ae violation of deeply held religious beliefs. He found Gandhi 
Ft tad et Snel 
lying Gandhi’s conception of Varn ; h pie Sod eis 
that is, assigning social agents ie a car bt go 
worth. It led to upholdirig graded Shi fey > = 
freedom and equality ?8 Se ee inequality and the denial of 
i quality,” social relations that cannot b - 
nity bonds. The solution that Ambedk kr 
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forge any enduring bonds. Further, he felt that hereditary priest- 
hood should go and it should remain open to all the co-religionists 
endowed with appropriate qualifications as certified by the state.” 
Ambedkar, however, fel that these suggestions would not be 
acceptable to Hindus. After the early 1930s he gave up any hope 
of reforming Hinduism except for a brief while with the Hindu 
Code Bill which was, in a way, the continuation of the agenda that 
he had set for himself in the 1920s. 


UNTOUCHABILITY 


Ambedkar’s engagement with Untouchability as a researcher, an 
intellectual and activist, is much more nuanced, hesitant but 
intimate as compared to his viewpoint on caste, where he is 
prepared to offer stronger judgements and proffer solutions. 
However, with untouchability, there is often a failure of words. 
Grief is merged with anger. He often exclaims how an institution 
of this kind has been tolerated and even defended. He evinces deep 
suspicions about the bona fides of others in terms of their 
engagement with it. He distinguished the institution of untouch- 
ability from that of caste although the former is reinforced by the 
latter and Brahminism constituted the enemy of both. He felt that 
it was difficult for outsiders to understand the phenomena of 
untouchability and explored modes of presenting the same. Once 
explained, he thought human sympathy would be forthcoming 
towards alleviating the plight of the ‘Untouchables’, but at the 
same time anticipated hurdles to be crossed, hurdles made of age- 
old prejudices, interests, religious retribution, the burden of the 
social pyramid above and the feeble resources that the “Untouch- 
ables’ could muster. He found that the colonial administration did 
little to ameliorate the lot of the ‘Untouchables’. He argued that 
the track-record of Islam and Christianity, in this regard, is not 
praiseworthy either, although they may not subscribe to untouch- 
ability as integral to their religious beliefs. 

He felt that Untouchables have to fight their own battle and if 
others are concerned about them then such a concern has to be 
expressed in helping them to fight rather than prescribing solutions 
to them.'™ He discussed attempts to deny the existence of untouch- 
ables and to reduce the proportion of their population in order to 
deny them adequate political presence.'*! He resorted to compari- 
son with what he called the parallel cases, such as the treatment 
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‘ 
meted out to slaves and Jews!” but found the lot ae Uatouch. 
’ worse than theirs. He argued that inspite of differences and 
abies war Woa sh mmon disadvantages and treat. 
cleavages, all ‘Untouchables’ s yak hettoes; they were uniy 
ment from caste Hindus: they live in ghettoes; they er- 
ide the fold. He maintained a graphic 
sally despised and kept outsi dle Catena 
account of the course of the movement of the ids ables’, 
although this account was much more specific about a pula 
in the Bombay Presidency. ~ He threw scorn at the Gandhian 
attempt to remove Untouchability and termed it as a mere facade 
aimed at buying over the ‘Untouchables’ with kindness. He pre- 
sented voluminous empirical data to defend such a thesis, and 
suggested his own strategies to confront untouchability, warning 
Untouchables not to fall into the trap of Gandhism. He exhorted 
them to fight for political power.! Although he did not find the 
lot of Untouchables better among Christians and Muslims, he 
felt that they had a better option as they did not subscribe to 
untouchability as a religious tenet.!° Ambedkar was also deeply 
sensitive to insinuations offered by others to co-opt untouchables 
within their political ambit. He illustrated how Raibahadur P. C. K. 
Raja fell into the trap and eventually came to regret it!” 
Ambedkar rarely went into the question of the origin of 
untouchability in history. He rebutted the suggestion that race had 
anything to do with it,!°8 and did not subscribe to the position that 
caste has its basis in race! either. However, in one instance, he 
Proposed a very imaginative thesis that ‘Untouchables’ were 
ivi f village communities who 
fusal to give up Buddhism and beef-eating, came to 


be condemned as untouchables.!!° He did not repeat this thesis in 
any central way later and did not justi 


Buddhism as going back to the fold eit 
the thesis was proposed when Amb 
recognition that ‘Untouchables’ were 


as distinct communities, !!! 
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the second half of the 40s. He identified himself with the non- 
Brahmins!” and attempted to build a non-Aryan Naga identity, 
ascribing to it the signal achievements of Indian civilization. 
He also proposed to write on the clash of the Aryans and the Nagas 
much more elaborately than he was to do.’ However, his 
exploration of the Naga identity remained quite thin. 

We find in Ambedkar’s works a great deal of detail about 
primitive tribes and what were called ‘criminal’ tribes. He saw 
them basically as outside the pale of civilization and blamed 
Hinduism for confining them to such sub-human levels. He 
ridiculed the Hindus for applauding their attitude to such degra- 
dation in the name of toleration. Ambedkar, however, did not 
explore the tribal cultures and did not attempt to build a political 
bridge-head with them, although in terms of deprivation, he felt, 
the ‘Untouchables’ and these communities formed a common 
constituency.'!® Ambedkar did recognize a myriad of other iden- 
tities in India such as sub-castes, castes, groupings of castes such as 
Touchables and Untouchables, twice-born or ‘regenerated’ castes 
and the Shudras; religious groups, regional identities and some- 
times identities resulting from the mutual reinforcement of all 
these groups.'” Ambedkar acknowledged the presence of linguistic 
and cultural identities but he was deeply suspicious of them. It is 
not so much their proclivity to cast themselves as a nationality that 
makes him apprehensive but their tendency to exclude minorities 
that do not share the dominant identity. He, however, considered 
the fact of identity seriously, going to the length of suggesting that 
he was a conservative''® but arguing that identity should be within 
the bounds of rule of law, the demands of development, justice and 
participation. For the same reasons the ideal solution for the 


problem of linguistic states is not ‘one language, one state’ but ‘one 


state, one language’.!!? 


Social reforms in India were increasingly fragmented into 
regional ambits by the first decade of the twentieth century, 
becoming part of the emerging regional identities. Ambedkar 
refocused the reform question at the all-India level once again and, 
in a way, made Gandhi accord priority to it in spite of the 
discomfiture of Jawaharlal Nehru and others. Ambedkar also took 
an active interest in the working class movement and sometimes 
occupied formal positions in the trade unions. He understood their 
concerns as he had lived in a working class locality for over two 
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at the Indian working class had not 


It th ad 
s. However, he fe 
—— address ‘he caste question. On the p a division 
at in industrial establishments was based on caste relations, 


and he pointed out that as long as the working class fragmented 
into castes their common bond would prove too fragile to wage 


determined struggles. 


THE ECONOMY 


Unlike in the domain of politics and religion, Ambedkar’s inter- 
vention in relation to economic thought and issues was intermit- 
tent though persistent over a long period. For his M.A. at 
Columbia University, Ambedkar wrote a lengthy dissertation 
which he did not eventually submit. It was entitled Ancient Indian 
Commerce and included three fascinating chapters on “Commercial 
relations of India with the Middle East’, ‘Commercial relations of 
India in the middle ages’ and ‘India on the eve of the Crown 
Government’. It projected India as a land which had deep and 
varied ties with other countries based on the nature of its economy. 
He portrayed very vividly the exploitative nature of the Company’s 
rule in India." In The Administration and Finance of East India 
Company, Ambedkar provided a lucid account of the organization 
of the East India Company, its sources of revenue and items of 
expenditure upto 1857.!?! The Evolution of Provincial Finance in 
British India, builds on Ranade’s work on provincial finance,!” 
looking at the financial relations between the provinces and the 
centre in British India from 1833 to 1919. The arguments for 
centralization and decentralization almost echo our 
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economy, Ambedkar made only certain selective interventions in 
this area. His policy interventions in agriculture were basically 
four-fold: he demanded the abolition of intermediaries between the 
direct producer and the state as was manifest for instance in the 
Khoti system,'*? prevailing in the Konkan. He demanded an end 
to traditional obligations imposed on inferior public servants 
belonging to lowly castes and demanded that they be replaced with 
contractual obligations. He suggested the nationalization of agri- 
culture and distribution of all surplus land to the Scheduled Castes. 
In 1917, Ambedkar brought out a long article on ‘Small Holdings 
in India and their Remedies’, arguing for consolidation of holdings 
though he did not extend unqualified support to the then prevailing 
position for the enlargement of holdings. His position was ‘To a 
farmer a holding is too small or too large for the other factors of 
production at his disposal necessary for carrying on the cultivation 
of his holding as an economic enterprise’. '74 

Ambedkar advanced some very radical proposals for organizing 
industry where the state was expected to play the dominant role. 
He took a keen interest in such projects as the Damodar Valley 
Corporation’? and the river valley projects in Orissa.!*° As 
Labour Member in the Council of the Governor-General, he was 
in the forefront of a wide variety of legislation affecting conditions 
of labour and employment and industrial relations, often to the 
chagrin of his other colleagues in the government. He set up the 
institution of tripartite conferences between unions, industry and 
government and strove to bring labour legislation in India in tune 
with the requirements of International Labour Organization (ILO). 
In fact, Ambedkar was already laying the basis of the emergent 
developmental and welfare state in India. 


COLONIALISM AND NATIONALISM 


Ambedkar’s critique of colonialism ranges across a whole spectrum 
from the economy to the nature of the colonial discourse. In terms 
of the latter, Ambedkar demanded that the terms of the discourse 
be altered. He had no defence to offer in favour of colonialism but 
he did not want power to go to those who would promote partisan 
ends in the name of the people. Ambedkar’s considered judgement 
was that colonialism benefited the ‘Untouchables’ the least, except 
for the rule of law which it inaugurated, allowing some space for 
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them.'”” He insisted on a responsible and accountable governmen 
based upon adult franchise, and was one of the first top run 
leaders in India to demand universal adult franchise early on in hie 
submission before the Simon Commission,!28 in the strongest 
possible terms. 

However, Ambedkar remained wary of nationalism, particu. 
larly given the experience of the Second World War He was 
primarily concerned with a regime of rights, based on justice and 
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committed to democracy, along with their constitutional develop- 
ments. This becomes obvious if we note the references that he 
adduces to the different Constitution, in the debates of the 
Constituent Assembly. He was a key player in the constitutional 
developments of India from the mid-1920s and on certain issues 
such as a uniform Civil Code he was to anticipate some of the 
major issues that have been the topics for debate!*> in India. 
Ambedkar evolved certain basic principles of constitutionalism for 
a complex polity like India but argued that ultimately their 
resilience would depend on constitutional ethics. 

Ambedkar dwelt on several substantive issues of law.'*! In fact, 
we can understand the significance that law had in his scheme of 
things by recourse to his larger social and ideological understand- 
ing. He was deeply sensitive to the interface between law on one 
hand, and customs and popular beliefs on the other. He felt that 
law was definitely influenced by customs and popular beliefs but 
stressed that customs may defend parochial interests, but may not 
uphold fairness, and may be based on their usefulness for the 
dominant classes. They may not be in tune with the demands of 
time nor in consonance with morality and reason. Ambedkar 
also admitted the possibility of customs having the upper hand 
over law when they begin to defend vested interests, but that with 
its emphasis on freedom and democracy, law could be placed in 
the service of the common good. On the other hand, customs, 
while promoting healthy pluralism, may give rise to a highly 
inegalitarian order. At the same time, he defers to pluralism, if it 
can uphold rights. 

In all these qualifications, his contention is that the legal domain 
is an autonomous sphere. Ambedkar also deployed a complex 
understanding of rights to situate the domain of law. He distin- 
guished the realm of constitutional law from the acts of legislature, 
but acknowledged that popular aspirations and the democratic 
mandate was the common ground for both. At the same time, it 
is law which determines what are popular and democratic aspira- 
tions and what constitute the relevant categories, given the exist- 
ence of the domain of rights. The constructionist role of the state, 
confronted with long-drawn and irreconcilable disputes, is so 
prominent in Ambedkar’s writing that quite often he avoids 
substantive definitions and resorts to the legal fiction that ‘so and 
so is that as specified by law’. He did not reconcile the tension 
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between democracy and law and in his exposition, the domain of 
reason and morals are often in contention with that of law, Ideal] 
of course, he envisaged a democracy informed by law and a law 
characterized by sensitivity to democracy. At the same time he 
looked to a system of law which upheld reason and mor 
though he saw reason and morality as far too feeble to ensure Social 
bonds without the authoritative dictates expressed in law. Religion, 
according to him, could play a major role in lightening the task 
of law. Ambedkar’s views on constitutional democracy Were 
reflected in his relations with Gandhi and Nehru on the Issues of 
untouchability and the Hindu Code Bill respectively, 


ality, 


GOVERNANCE 


One of the issues that Ambedkar paid close attention to was that 
of power and governance. He thought that governance must reflect 
sociological reality as closely as possible lest those wielding power 
to their advantage suppress the excluded groups. Ambedkar spent 
a great deal of his time and energy in advancing Proposals for the 

ed to respect justice and equity. While he 
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religion as an important institution of civil society, which included 
other institutions such as political parties, the press, educational 
institutions and unions and associations. It is a contentious terrain 
of agreement and disputations resulting in relatively stable zones 
of agreement. Religion can play a major role in deciding the nature 
and stability of such agreement. Ambedkar’s loathing for violence 
as a mode of constituting governmental authority or to settle issues 
in civil society was to have far-reaching implications for constitu- 
tional democracy in India. However, he emphasized the value of 
transformative interventions, and it is in his own organization of 
associations and movements and educational institutions, his writ- 
ings on the need for social transformation, and eventually his 
conversion to Buddhism, that Ambedkar’s role can be seen. 

Ambedkar was deeply alive to the fact that ideologies undergo 
mutation in their interaction with social cleavages. He felt that 
Islam in India had not succeeded in eliminating caste cleavages but 
argued that since Islam does not subscribe to the caste ideology, 
the convert has access to larger spaces of the community which 
he would not otherwise have had. He engaged in more rigorous 
study of Christianity in India than of Islam. He rejected Gandhi’s 
opposition to conversion’? but felt that, given its resources, 
Christianity should have attracted more converts but it had not 
due to its own inadequacies." 

Ambedkar was ambivalent towards conversion as a strategy till 
he opted for Buddhism. This ambivalence was particularly true 
with respect to conversion to Islam and Christianity, though he 
dismissed the argument that most of the conversions were done 
for material gains. Even if it was so, it did not matter in the longer 
run and he cited many illustrations for the purpose. He did not 
agree that all religions are different paths to the divine and they 
are all equal. There are gradations in religions in terms of the basic 
values they uphold and conversions were attempts to reach out to 
these values. 


DISADVANTAGE AND SUPPORTIVE POLITY 


Ambedkar made two major contributions in terms of evolving a 
polity which would extend special considerations to the disadvan- 
taged. He was the first major theoretician in India who argued that 
consideration for the disadvantaged should be the constitutive basis 
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that attempted to convert them into natural ko E: He 
distinguished disadvantage from difference—cu tural, religious, 
ethnic, or linguistic—and approached these issues separately for the 
adoption of appropriate policy measures. His second contribution 
was to develop a system of safeguards for the disadvantaged in 
general and the ‘Untouchables’ in particular which could be 
enforceable, quantifiable and accountable, a system he evolved 
from early on but found its shape at the time of his deputation 
before the Simon Commission. This system further evolved 
through the participation of the disadvantaged, particularly the 
depressed classes themselves. These safeguards were negotiated 
with the broader polity with the inevitable confrontations, such 
as Gandhi’s fast’** unto death in 1932. A standardized system of 
safeguards at the all-India level came to be introduced during 
Ambedkar’s tenure as Labour member in the Viceroy’s council. 
The Indian polity has not contested the necessity or range of these 
policies, for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and segments 
of society which consider themselves as disadvantaged have re- 
sorted to this model to make their claims negotiable, proving the 
enduring appeal of the scheme that Ambedkar advanced. 


THE RELEVANCE OF AMBEDKAR TODAY 
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social, religious and political cleavages have shown their proclivity 
to swear by his legacy. The non-resident Dalits in several countries 
today, as part of the Indian diaspora, have embraced him as their 
cultural icon. The disadvantaged groups in India have drawn on his 
legacy to argue for a specific set of preferences for themselves, and 
communities, attempting to retan or carve out à SOGO 
space for themselves against the homogenizing, drive of the nation 
state, have looked to him for support. He 1s no longer confined to 
a territorial region in India or to the urban locale but has reached 
even the most remote hamlets as evidenced by his statues and 
public places built or dedicated in his honour. At the same time 
all these groups and strata, in order to take recourse to Ambedkar, 
must subscribe to a regime of rights and equal worth. 

Ambedkar’s foray into the socio-political space in India 1s taking, 
place in the context of a two-fold failure of nationalist India: the 
failure of the civil society to rally round the socially low and the 
economically disadvantaged, as Gandhi envisaged!” and the inabil- 
ity of the Indian state to ensure certain basic primary goods, 
essential for a sense of worth and dignity, for a vast multitude of 
its people. While the civil endeavour on the social issue became 
a damp squib after Gandhi, the initiative of the state has remained 
confined to a small constituency where state largesse has been 
dispensed through policies of protective discrimination. 

Ambedkar is being appropriated by the lower strata in a society 
which is deeply divided and increasingly getting fragmented as the 
old order based on hierarchy, deference and insularity is caving in. 
The social groups reaching out to Ambedkar wish to bring about 
changes in the prevailing social relations. They assert a different 
kind of politics, seeing it not as a stratagem for reproducing existing 
relations but as a way of bringing about profound changes in them. 
Given this assertion from these groups, Ambedkar has moved, 
from being a villain of Indian nationalism, !® to its centre-stage in 
the socio-political contestation in India. 

This appropriation of Ambedkar is more symbolic than ideo- 
logical. Given the hermeneutic sites that a symbol affords, there 
have been systematic and sustained attempts to own him up by 
several other contenders on the scene in their own ways. One of 
the most important attempt in this direction has been by the Indian 
state by orchestrating certain policies, such as preferential treat- 
ment for low castes and dalits, erecting statues, celebration of 
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festivals, establishment of institutions and dolling Out state largesse 

It would be too feeble a rule if it does not reach out se Newly 

assertive constituencies and in ways they can identify themselyes 

with, however minimal and insignificant It might be, There have 
been attempts by major political forces to pees him In their 
bandwagon too. This ts done by attempting to align him With 
substantive issues of their ideology or subscribing toa framework 
of politics and invoking Ambedkar as their advocate too. Given 
the size of Dalits, low castes and the disadvantaged in Seneral, 
no political party can afford to ignore the electoral dividend, 
that Ambedkar as an ally can bestow. For the state to sustain 
modicum of hegemony Ambedkar has become an indispensible 
necessity today, 

This attempt of the political society to woo Ambedkar, how- 
ever, has not fostered a similar quest in the civil society, Main- 
stream civil society continues to be ill-disposed, if not hostile, to 
Ambedkar, !?7 

There are, therefore, attempts at domesticating Ambedkar as 
well as deploying him for an alternative politics. Such contestation 
has been facilitated in the absence of a major attempt to critically 
scrutinize ideas and Perspectives distinctive to Ambedkar and 
deploy such a scrutiny to the ideological field of contestations in 


outlived such a scrutiny, 

What are some of those concepts, issues and explanations in 
Ambedkar’s writings which at this juncture would have facilitated 
a transition from the symbolic to a more engaged, transparent 


and reflective response, particularly from the point of view of the 
deprived classes and strata? 
CONCEPT OF EXPLOITATION 


For Ambedkar, economic exploitation, Was a m 
tend against. It explains his life 
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which people could strive to overcome their subalternity. The role 
of the superstructures including the way discourses construct and 
articulate themselves have to be taken into account to understand 
why specific modes of exploitation reinforce themselves and to 
devise ways to overcome the same.'*® 


REASON, RIGHTS AND IDENTITY 


Ambedkar argued that it was in the modern era that human reason 
came into its own and extricated itself from bonding with myths, 
customs and religious ideologies. There has been a reversal of the 
relation between myths and traditions on one hand, and reason on 
the other. Customs and traditions on one hand, and religion and 
theology on the other, can be acknowledged as valid to the extent 
that they are reasonable. It was not that every value, religious tenet 
or way of life was rejected by him in the process; they were seen 
as tenable, if they were compatible with human reason.!>? 

The world and man, he argued, can be explained by human 
reason and endeavour. You do not need to invoke the supernatural, 
for the purpose. The supernatural is the product of weak human 
capacities or underdeveloped state of affairs. This radical secularity 
went along with his assertion of the autonomy of man. Besides, 
knowledge is eminently practical. Speculative knowledge that did 
not engage with the affairs of human beings, on the contrary, easily 
leads to priest-craft and superstition. Ambedkar’s attitude towards 
religion remained ambivalent. While he was suspicious of belief in 
a personal God and revelation, he felt that a religion in a secular 
society is a prerequisite for any enduring and collective pursuit of 
a good life. He felt that it elevates baser orientations, providing a 
better perspective to resolve conflicts and interests. It upholds 
altruism, making people reach out to others, binding pe. 
solidarity and concern. It nurtures; cares; is oriented towards 
service; militates against exploitation, injustice and wrongdoing 
and teaches respect for others.'*° Ambedkar, therefore, did not 
view religion as in a private affair. 

He saw freedom, equality and fraternity as essential conditions 
for a good life and argued that they should be understood and 
pursued as one entity. It was only on their foundation that a 
comprehensive regime of rights could be built. While different 
moral and religious pursuits might be reasonable, the premises of 
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liberty and equality suggest that the 
agents are conceived of as free and 
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identities based upon different conceptions of the good are at play. 
He saw nationalism as an imagined identity which pr ivileges 
certain elements from collective memory and common belonging 
but silences others.'*! He describes nationalism as a wild outpour- 
ing, of energy that needs to be tamed by a regime of rights but- 
tressed by the rule of law. Nationalism has a tendency to promise 
miracles and needs to be chastened with deference to rights. He, 
therefore, refused to sacrifice what he felt were the claims of Dalits 
before the promises of nationalism. He argued that true national- 
ism is the one which proceeds by acknowledging those claims. 

Further, given the diverse conceptions of good, everyone would 
try to privilege the conception he or she believes in. Those who 
are powerful would hold the state to ransom for the purpose, and 
worse still, some may take up arms in the pursuit of ends dear to 
them, destroying the regime of rights. 

Given the exclusive and overriding claims of nationalism, and 
the different, and conflicting conceptions of the good, civil society 
and state acquire an added significance. There needs to be a forceful 
assertion of society in defence and furtherance of rights. Civil 
society is the terrain where rights form the grids for the pursuit 
of different ways of life and law becomes a self-ordained injunction 
rather than the dictate of an external authority. However, if this 
is not the case, the state must sustain the order of rights, if need 
be, by the show of force. In a country like India, he saw the social 
order deeply ill-disposed towards rights making a strong state 
necessary if people have to pursue the conceptions of the good dear 
to them.!*2 

Ambedkar felt that a liberal democracy has a natural tilt towards 
the culture and way of life of the majority.'*? It posits itself as the 
normal and the expected. If the political society is relatively 
homogenous such a tendency may not provoke deep resentment, 
but in societies which are culturally plural it may spell doom for 
the identity of minorities. Therefore, it is necessary that proper 
safeguards be provided for the expression of these identities. 


CONSTITUTIONALISM AND RULE OF LAW 


Ambedkar felt that to sustain rights, to let identities thrive as well 
as make them respect rights, to maintain an order favouring the 
disadvantaged and to facilitate a vibrant civil society, constitutional 
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A STRONG AWARENESS OF THE WORLD 


Both in his training and in vision of life, Ambedkar was deep] 
aware of the larger dynamics of the world, Its complexity and 
differential bearing on social groups, localities and nations, Aj. 
though he took the current ideological alignment of the world 
seriously into account he was not wholly swayed by 1t and always 
qualified ideological postures with historical, strategic and cultural 
positionings. He felt that the ideological articulation expressed in 
a specific society cannot offer blueprints for others. For Instance, 
was not sensitive to the 
specific exploitation and disadvantage that Dalits suffered in India 
although it claimed to represent the labouring masses, He felt that 
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times. Ambedkar remained no exception, but he refused to budge 
from his understanding of what he thought were the ground 
realities. He deeply resented the pressures brought on him on the 
eve of the Poona Pact and steered clear from what he felt were its 
unholy embraces'** as soon as an occasion presented itself. He 
refused to accept Atlee’s advice that he make his peace with the 
Congress, given his electoral setback in 1946, and he defended the 
claims of the Scheduled Castes on independent India’s political 
order when others went along with the mainstream. This dogged 
determination to pursue the causes dear to him wherever he was 
and under all circumstances, without donning the cloak of a saint 
or a renouncer, distinguished Ambedkar from most of his contem- 
poraries. These complex issues which Ambedkar explained and 
defended, although not always to the satisfaction of many and 
sometimes not as rigorously as required, have continued to claim 
intellectual and political attention to this day in many societies and 
especially in India. He also argued that these issues be approached 
not through a formal positioning but in their discrete articulations 
through specific investigations and political programmes. He was 
pragmatic in his approach although not in his concerns. The 
backward classes in India, while avowing the political legacy of 
Ambedkar, are yet to engage with the understanding that marked 
his political involvement while their dominant counterparts will 
probably rest content in retaining him merely as a symbol. 
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